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laborer gets what he produces and produces what he gets (pages 150 
et seq. ) . 

In spite of some of the difficulties here pointed out the book com- 
mends itself to the serious attention of all students who are inter- 
ested in establishing the method of arbitration on a foundation some- 
what more trustworthy than mere speculative adventure. In both 
the statement of the problem and the development of the argument 
the author has displayed unusual powers of analysis. The logical 
perplexities that may be met with here and there are not to be im- 
puted to lack of insight on his part. They are rather to be ascribed 
to the inadequacy of the instruments which have been selected to 
deal with the problem in hand. These perplexities are inherent in 
the use of such undefinable and uncertain economic categories as the 
living wage and productive efficiency. Arguments dealing with 
questions of distribution and based on these time-honored postulates 
can scarcely hope to advance much beyond the celebrated conclusion 
reached by Hudibras in his speculations on the problem of value. 

Leon Ardzrooni. 
Columbia University. 

Jewish Philanthropy. By Boris D. Bogen. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. — xvii, 391 pp. 

That the Jewish people take care of their own dependents is well 
known, but few indeed are those who know that before the Jews were 
•permitted to land on these shores they had to promise Governor Stuy- 
vesant that they would care for their own poor in such manner as to 
prevent them from becoming burdensome to the general community. 
The old promise need trouble no one any longer. In the words of 
Dr. Bogen " the Jews have become part and parcel of this coun- 
try ; they share its responsibilities with the citizenry and are entitled 
to the same privileges." 

According to Dr. Bogen, the first Jewish charitable endeavor in 
this country was the relief agency, which was usually intimately con- 
nected with the synagogue. Then followed the first Jewish philan- 
thropic institution, in the form of an orphanage, established in New 
York in 1832. The placing of Jewish orphans in non- Jewish insti- 
tutions meant their de-Judaization, and it was desired to retain these 
children in the fold. The need of the peculiar Jewish atmosphere, 
and the dietary laws of the Orthodox Jews, emphasized the necessity 
for creating institutions for the aged and the sick, while the handling 
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of the immigrant was considered another reason for specific Jewish 
agencies. But what appears to Dr. Bogen as the basic reason for 
Jewish philanthropy is " the emotional nature of humanity which is 
responsible for the intense feeling for kith and kin." 

In his view, the problem of Jewish poverty, too, is unique; for it 
does not carry with it the burden of heredity, and is not characterized 
by a downward tendency, repellent of reclaiming influences. Though 
poor and economically disabled, the Jews never before constituted the 
lowest strata of society, nor were they the inhabitants of the slum 
districts of their native cities. If they were poor it was due to ex- 
ceptional laws calculated to handicap them in the struggle for exist- 
ence. The Jewish poor, therefore, must be handled differently from 
the poor of the general community, the treatment in the one case 
being prevention, and in the other reclamation work. The general 
philanthropic agency deals with classes that are to be lifted out of 
their degradation, while the Jewish agency, as a rule, deals with those 
who have resisted degradation and who must be helped in the heroic 
struggle. While there is poverty among the Jews, there is no pau- 
perism. 

As to the extent of Jewish philanthropy in the United States, Dr. 
Bogen estimates that there are about 2,000 agencies expending at 
least $10,000,000, not including the various efforts in connection with 
war relief, which, under the leadership of Mr. Jacob Billikopf, col- 
lected over $10,000,000 in 1917. There are, according to the author, 
at least 8,000 persons ministering to the Jewish poor. At least 2,000 
of these workers have professional training. The Jewish theory of 
charity is based on the principle of Zdakah, which is the Hebrew 
equivalent for justice or righteousness. Numerous passages in the 
Bible command the prosperous Jew to provide for those in want, and 
in the Shulkan Aruch (The Prepared Table), a code of Jewish law, 
there is a special section on charity, in which a valuable system is 
worked out, in some ways far in advance of modern philanthropy. 

In addition to the general relief agencies, which are basic in all 
Jewish communities, there are some unique national agencies, rang- 
ing from the maintenance of hospitals for tubercular patients, en- 
couragement of Jewish farm colonies, the higher education of orphans 
and other worthy young men and women, to the American Jewish 
Committee, which undertakes to speak in the name of the American 
Jews on matters of national and international import. 

The particular contribution of the Jews to the field of philan- 
thropy is the " federation idea." Cincinnati lays claim to the first 
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real federation, and other important cities followed, New York 
organizing more than a year ago. The " federation idea " makes 
possible more effective work by uniting the community, thus bringing 
in more liberal subscriptions, at the same time eliminating indiscrim- 
inate solicitation of funds, and the resultant duplication of effort and 
expenditure. 

While Dr. Bogen makes no claim to scientific treatment of the 
subject, he has produced a valuable handbook. His pioneer work 
should be followed by other volumes ; for even the general literature 
of social service is not well supplied with works of a scientific nature. 

Oscar Leonard. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Industrial Experience of Trade School Girls in Massachusetts. 
Boston, Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 1918. — 275 
pages. 

The question of vocational education for girls is still in the stage 
of controversy and debate. Probably the majority of those who think 
about it at all would maintain that vocational education for girls 
must center in their problems as future home-makers. In view of the 
comparatively short time that girls are employed in wage-earning 
pursuits, one would say offhand that it was hardly worth while to 
put time and money into specific trade training. 

There is, however, a growing sentiment in favor of adequate prep- 
aration for industrial work. Trade schools for girls which were 
founded ten or fifteen years ago and supported by private funds 
largely for their general educative value and for their service in more 
efficient home-making, are now, as part of our system of public edu- 
cation, faced with the necessity of meeting a new test, that of trade 
efficiency. To what extent can the trade school equip a girl as an 
efficient producer? The main purpose of the present study is to 
answer this question. 

This is done by an intensive investigation of the industrial experi- 
ence of the girls who used in a wage-earning capacity the training 
they had received in the trade schools of Boston, Cambridge and 
Worcester. It may be noted incidentally that only one-third of the 
total number who have attended these schools have put their specific 
training to commercial use. On the basis of the industrial experience 
of this group, it is apparent that the trade-school girl is not clearly 
more efficient as a producer than the girl who is trained in the shop. 



